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HEROIC 


WOMEN OF THE REVOLUTION. 


BY MIs. RK. F. ELLET. 


MARY BUELL. 


Tur subject of the present notice was permitted 
to live to an advanced age, and to see in its prime 
of strength and prosperity the republic whose birth- 
struggles she had witnessed. A pleasing task it is 
to such to recount to a listening circle the interest- 
ing incidents by which the history of their own 
early life has been interwoven with that of the 
country. I have conversed with several in the last 
stage of human existence, who seemed already 
severed from the world in their indifference to what 
passed around them; but became animated to cn- 
thusiagzm when speaking of occurrences of their 
youth. The bowed frame would become erect, the 
dim cyes would flash, as those unforgotten days 
were lived over in graphic narrative. One matron 
would show the hiding-placo back of the chimney, 
where she had concealed Whig fugitives ; another 
would tell how her friend, in a night assault, had 
saved herself and child by sliding behind the bed to 
the floor, or how another had confronted the enemy 
and detained them till some hunted patriot within 
had escaped, or had stood firm while broadswords 
hacked in pieces the chair or table on which she 
leaned. None could describe scenes of warfare and 


peril so vividly as those upon whosa memory they 
wero branded thus fiterally with steel. In only one 
instance did I find that tho infirmitics of age had ev 
impaired the mental faculties as to efface altogether 
the remembrance of Revolutionary events. «Those 
were great days,” said the aged woman; “but my 
memory is gone—I have forgotten them;” and she 
spoke in a tone of peculiar sadness, og if she had 
lost what was invaluable—a treasure she did not 
let go till the vory faculty of recollection had de- 
parted. 

In another affecting instance, where old age had 
made the mind a wreck, the wandering thoughts 
dwelt habitually on incidents of tho war. Some 
one, by way of experiment, once mentioned the 
name of Major André to the lady, who had been a 
loyalist. She suddenly started, looked intelligently 
at the speaker, and then answered, “ Yes, André is 
a noble young man: he has gone over the lines, and 
they say ho is in trouble.” Sometimes the hearing 
of music would suddenly excite her by bringing 
back scenes she had witnessed in former days, and 
she would speak rapidly and vehemently, imagining 
the very scenes and the actors therein to be present 
before her.—The effect is thus evident, in all who 
survive, of that severe trial-time which so strongly 
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iotluenced the churactur of the women of that 
peciod. 

Mes. Buell died at Orwell, Vermont, in 18-42, hav- 
tag numbered one hundred and one years, ten months, 
and twelve days. Her maiden name was Kibbe. 
She was the youngest and favorite child of Jucob 
Kibbe, and was born in Somers, Connecticut, in 
1740. The eldest child was her only brother, and 
she had three sisters, one of whom married Mr. 
Wood, another Mr. Blodgett, and the third Mr. 
Jones. Mary was the beloved one of the house- 
hold, being nuturally of a cheerful and happy dispo- 
sition, and possessing an uncommon shure of viva- 
city. Even in her earliest years, and in those minor 
matters which, however unimportant in themselves, 
aro pluinly indicative of churacter, she exhibited 
that decision, energy, and strength of purpose 
which the trying scenes of after years so fully deve- 
loped. She was not only a favorite in her own 
family, but also among her more distant relatives 
and in the neighborhood where she lived. Many 
anecdotes, gathered from her own lips, illustrative 
of this fact, have been preserved by her doscend- 
ants; and a notice of one of them will not be here 
out of place. 

It appears that, even among the conscientious 
Puritans of those days, were to be found specimens 
ofa class rather numerous at present—persons who 
take pleasure in mischief-making, either from in- 
trinsic fondness for the occupation, or for the grati- 
fication of envious or resentful feelings. ‘lhe peace 
of the whole neighborhood in which the Kibbe 
family lived had been completely destroyed by the 
efforts of somo malicious goxsip, by means of the 
artful cireuintion of petty scandal and the sending 
of anonymous notes. The saying, Behold how 
great w inatter a little fire kindleth !” was illustrated 
in the disturbance of harmony and good feeling, 
especially among the youthtul part of the commu- 
nity. Many, who had not only been neighbors, but 
intimaté’ friends, were alienated altogether, ond 
woiild scarcely notice each other, in passing, by a 
formal recognition. It was a melancholy state of 
things, and called for the interference of ome be- 
nign spirit, who might clear away the clouds through 
which objects were distorted, and enable all parties 
to see clearly. The frankness of Mary Kibbe’s na- 
ture, and the clearness of her judgment, young as 
she was, had prevented her being involved in the 
xoneral misunderstanding ; nor did she fully appre- 
hend the extent of its cousequences till she was 
surprised by receiving a formal offer of marringe 
from a young gentleman whom she knew to have 
been attached and engaged to one of her cousins. 
The spirited and generous girl was not content with 
declining an offer sha was convinced had grown out 
of pique or wounded feeling. Sho resolved to learn 
the cause of the estrangement, and spare no pains 
in effecting a reconciliation, not only between the 
separated lovers, but others who needed her good 
Offices. She exerted herself in earnest, and her be- 
dovolent efforts were rewarded by a discovery that 


nothing was wanting but mutual explunations to 
iusire the most complete success. 

Thore were the good old days of huskings ana 
quilting, With the aid of her sistera, to whom she 
confided her scheme, Mary got up a grand quilting 
purty, to which she invited all the young people of 
her acquaintance, The invitations were generaliy 
accepted, und the attendance was very large. When 
the company was assembled, Mary commenced her 
noble task, and by the aid of excellent management, 
with * kind words kindly spoken,” she succeeded 
in bringing together the estranged partics und eflvet 
ing satisfactory explanations. It was a triumph to 
her to seo the general reconciliation and the restora- 
tion of good feeling between her neighbors, who, on 
their part, left her house fall of admiration for her 
tact, and gratitude for her kind interposition. A few 
nronths aflerwards, she had the satisfaction of serv- 
ing as bridesmaid at her cousin’s marriage. 

This little incident throws light not only on the 
social stute of those ante-Revolutionary times, but 
on the character of one who must have exercised, 
in her day, no small influence. It was doubtless 
rare then, as it is now, to find one possessed of 
sufficient moral courage and ehergy, as well as dis- 
interested benevolence, to encounter the hydra 
headed monster of scandal and mischiefmaking, 
aud thus regolutely persevere to his destruction. 
The single achievement should confer an enviable 
distinction on the name of any woman. If there 
were many such as Mary Kibbe in our village com- 
munities, we may venture to asgert that malicious 
gossip would soon be ashamed to lift up its head. 

On the fourteenth of October, 1756, our young hero- 
ine was married to Matthew Buell, a farmer dis- 
tinguished among his neighbors for his superior 
education and intelligence. The early part of her 
married life was passed in the quict and industrious 
seclusion almost universal among American wives 
and mothers, especially those who lived in country 
places. She had three sons and two duughters, and 
devoted herself to thy care of her growing family. 
Yet it appears certain that she, as well as her hus- 
band, took a lively interest in political affairs. The 
state of the colonies, the grievances under which all 
suffered, and the oppression of the mother country, 
must have been topics frequently discussed at the 
farmer's hearth, and listened to with interest by the 
sons, Who inherited their mother’s energetic and 
chivalrous spirit. Mer. Buell kept himself well in- 
formed of the progress of events, and was acquaint- 
ed with the state of feeling which prevailed through- 
out the country. He was an ardent patriot, and 
having entered with zealous interest into the con- 
troversy, and decided on the part which duty 
called upon him to act, was fully prepared for 
action when tho time came in which his services 
were required. 

At the commencement of the war of the Revolu- 
tion, Mrs. Buell was stitl a resideut of her native 
town. Her eldest child, a sou, was then sixteen 
years of age, and her youngest an infant. The news 
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of the battle of Lexington reached Somers: it was 
a call which vibrated on the heart of every patriot 
in the land. Mr. Buell was ploughing in the field 
when he received intelligence of the battle. Ue 
instantly unyoked his cattle, and leaving the plough 
standing in the furrow, repaired to the house to take 
leave of his wife and family. Mrs, Buell, to the 
close of her protracted lite, retained a vivid recol- 
lection of this parting scene, and often dereribed to 
her grandchildren the feelings of anguish that over- 
came her when her husband came in, with u face 
expressive of stern resolution, and said, “ Mary, 1 
must go to the war!” He gave himself but a brief 
lime for preparation, or the indulgence of feeling, 
leaving home the same day, He Jeft his househotd 
uuder the protection of his eldest son, with the in- 
junction that he should manage the farm and take 
care of his mother and the younger children. How 
must the heart of a wife and mother have been 
wrung in that hour of trial, when the prospect was 
almost unrelieved in its gloom, and the fute of her 
beloved one involved in more than the usual uncer- 
tainty of war!) Even the patriotic spirit which had 
led her to sympathize in all his feelings could 
scarcely sustain her fortitude; but ehe could turn 
fur support and consolation to that religion which, 
like Mary of old, she had chosen as the good part. 
Hers, tvo, was the situation of thousands of wives 
and mothers at that fearful period, and she saw it 
was her duty to struggle, unmurmuring, with pri- 
vation and trial, to lend her iutluence to encourage 
those who bad embarked in the good cause, and to 
* hope on to the end.” 

Mr. Buell did not return to Ins home till ater the 
battle of Bunker Hill, in whieh he was actively en- 
gaged, being one of the last who lef: the field. 
Daring his absence, he received from the legislature 
of Connecticut a Heutenant’s fommission, with 
orders to enlist soldiers for immediate service. He 
sueceeded in enlisting a company without going be- 
yond the limits of his ewn town ; and, in the August 
following, again left his home with his company, 
this time for a more prolonged absence, uncertain 
when he could leave the army even long enough to 
pay a visit to his family. 

Many men trom the immediate neighborhood of 

‘Mrs. Buell's residence wero at that time in the 
army, and it was natural that a great golicitude for 
news should prevail, The earliest intelligence was 
eagerly seized upon, and carried rapidly frum mouth 
tomouth. It was generally kuown that Lieutenant 
Buel', their oflicer, was in the habit of writing to his 
Wife by every conveyance, to relieve her anxiety by 
news af the movements of the army. as frequently 
as possible; the applications for information were 
therefore continual, and Mrs. Buell’s hearth became 
a central point, to which the neighbors came from 
miles around, not only to obtain tidings of the ab- 
sunt, but to discuss the news received, and the pros- 
pect trom time to time opening upon the nation. 
Many a long winter's evening was spent in talking 
over the late mteligenve from the army, or in con- 


jectures as to the probalile fate of the dear ones ex- 
posed to unknown peril and hardship. It was « 
touching sceue when these assemblages—composed, 
fur the most part, of Women, aged or infirm men, 
and boys too young fur military serviee—met, in 
anxiety and sorrow, to lighten cach other's burden 
by the exchange of sympathy, or, on the arrival of 
joyful tidings, to congratulate one another! How 
many prayers ascended there for the protection of 
the country’s brave defenders, and the return of 
honorable peace! Such meetings could not fail to 
be instructive to the young, by grounding thein in 
true republican principles aud fostering the love of 
freedom; while the old were kept from yielding to 
despondency. Thus was nourished the homo-senti- 
ment, which was the great source of power to the 
leading spirits of the Revolution—the sentiment 
which, pervading the mass, sent forth its jufluence 
through the eminent men whose names are honored 
first in the rank of patriots. 

In the month of December, 1776, a flying report 
came from the army that Lieutenant Buell had beea 
killed in a skirmish, and his son Daniel, who wus 
then with him, taken prisoner. His wife did not 
fully credit the rumor, having heard no direct news 
in confirmation of it, nor any particulars; but. 
thongh she hoped it might prove altogether unfound- 
ed, her fears were keenly alive. In this tortaring 
auspense she was obliged to remain til the middle 
of January, 1777. These alternations of feeling 
were rendered more painful by her condition of 
health, then such ag to require rest of mind and 
body. On the twelfth of January, she gave birth to 
a fourth son, Silas—the one who was afterwards 
the companion of her old age, and with whom she 
spent the two years of her second century. He 
was the only surviving child, who closed her eyes 
and followed her to the graye. 

Two days after the birth of this son, Mrs. Buell 
was awakened at midnight by an alarm, hearing 
the report of a gam near the house. Her appreheu- 
sicns, however, Were soon put to flight. A familiar 
knock was heard at the door, and in a few moments 
she was cla-ped in the arms of her long-abseut hus- 
band. The joy of such a meeting—the happy termi- 
nation of her harrowing suspense was enhanced 
by the nflecting circumstances, mud the brief time 
snatched from the toil of war for the visit. 

Further trials awaited the devoted wile and mo- 
ther; for, in the course of that year, Lientenant 
Buell having received a commission from the Con- 
gress of the United States, her second son deparied 
from home to join him in the field. Mrs. Buell was 
now left entirely dependeut on her own exertivus. 
with but one boy ald enough to assist hee in the 
labors of the farm. In this situation, under the 
trials of which an inferior spirit would have sunk, 
her energy and decision, developed by privation and 
suffering, appeared more clearly, and found a wide 
field for exertion, From carly childhood, she had 
coltivated the happy faculty of looking at the bright 
side of everything, and in the darkest hours a con- 
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fident hope that all would be well in the end never | 


deserted hor. She offered no opposition to the de- 
sire of her second son to go to the army; but, on the 
contrary, encouraged and prepared him for the 
enterprise, sending him to be in attendance upon his 
father. With the aid ofonc boy, and he a mere child, 
she had now to feed and clothe her helpless house- 
hold. Nota moment was given upto despondency ; 
she laid hold of the spindle and distafl, and “ worked 
willingly with her hands.” By such labors, often 
necessary for daily subsistence, did the matrons of 
tho young republic avert disquieting and discourag- 
ing thoughts. 

The health of Lieutenant Buell did not permit 
him to continue in active service during the whole 
war. He was with tho army, without leaving his 
post, except for two brief visits home, till after the 
battle of Monmouth, which took place in June, 1778. 
He then received a regular discharge on account of 
ill health. So much impaired was his strength 


that he was unnble al that time to travel; but, aller | 


inuch harassing detention, he reached home in Octo- 
ber. 


When he arrived, and met once more his | 


anxious wife, ho was 80 feeble as to be scarcely - 


able to keep his saddle. Heer trials, the greatest of 
which had been to know that he was ill, and to be 
unable to render him the aid he required, were at 
last happily ended by his recovery and restoration 
to her, covered with the honors of a successful sul- 
dier. Her second von remained in service during 
the war. 

in the year 1781, Lieutenant Buell left Somers 
and removed with his family to New Port, New 
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settled. Mrs. Buell was present at the organization 
of tho first Congregational Church, and, with her 
husband, enrofled hor name as a member. She had 
made a public profession of her faith in the Re- 
deemer many years before, and adorned it by a 
well-ordered walk and conversation. Their home 
was fixed in this place, and here her two daughters 
married and settled. Mary, the eldest, who mar- 
ried Mr. Silven, removed, in after years, to Cass 
county, Michigan, where ehe is still living, sur- 
rounded by a numerous family of children and de- 
scendants, in good health, though at the advanced 
age of eighty-nine. 

About the year 1800, Lieutenant Buell removed 
with his wife to Orwell, Vermont, where they re- 
sided with their son Daniel, who had married and 
settled in that town. Here the licutenant died, on 
the second of November, 1804. His widow re- 
mained, being destined not only to survive hor hus- 
band forty years, but to outlive all but one of her 
children. Her character as an exemplary Christian, 
sustained during seventy-two years from her first 
entrance on a life of piety, has impressed itself 
upon the community, and exercised a noble and ex- 
tended influence. Although not among those wo- 
men who were called to act a striking or brilliant 
part, to perform deeds worthy of being recorded on 
the page of history, or to mingle in scenes of bloody 
peril, she deserves notice among a far more nune- 
tous class, whose work was not the less important 
for being performed in the seclusion of home, unre- 
warded by praise. 
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